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merit, expression, execution, &c. Tlio styles of the 
greatest painters are, perliaps, in no instance perfectly 
free from some alloy of manner, while the manner of 
a great painter, as Fuseli has remarked, in many in- 
stances becomes the style of lesser ones. 

It by no means follows, however, that because styles 
are different — I take the word now in its highest sig- 
nification—that some are right and others wrong. 
Apart from manner, the style of everj' genuine painter 
is right ; the difference consisting in his giving some 
quality or qualities of Nature, in more perfection than 
they have been given by any other ; and if it be asked 
whether Nature can supply every individual with 
something which, in the same degree is denied to the 
rest 1 I would answer that if the principles on which 
Nature works are simpler than we are apt to imagine, 
the combinations ofetTects resulting from these prin- 
ciples are endless. 

To enter now on any consideration of the connexion 
between style and subject would lead rae beyond my 
limits ; and I will merely remark that they arc some- 
times confounded with each other by writers, and that 
in ordinary conversation, nothing is more common 
than this mistake, the consequences of which I trust 
I shall be able to point out at another time. 

In regarding early Italian Art, to which altention 
is now so strongly attracted, it is of great consequence 
that we consider its distance from Nature not as a 
departure from her, but as the nearest approach the 
painters could make to her ; a distance they labored 
to shorten, and which was gradually .shortened with a 
remarkable steadiness of advance to its consummation 
in the hands of Michael Angelo and Raphael. It 
seems to me a great mistake to ascribe so much as is 
ascribed in the peculiarities of the stvlcs of the me- 
diaeval painters to religious feeling. That they were 
generally influenced by sincere devotion to the degree 
attributed to them 1 do not for a moment doubt ; but 
the gcner.al character of their imitation is the same as 
that of Chinese Art, and is evidently a style, if such 
it may be called, which must chiefly mark immaturity 
every where and under all circumstances. In the 
infant Art of every country the accidental appearances 
of Nature are omitted, not so much, perhaps, from 
their being unperceived as from a notion that they 
would interfere, and when imperfectly given they do 
interfere, with beauty and expression ; both of which 
have always been the first objects of all serious Art. 
The Chinese, for instance, though much of their orna- 
mental painting belongs to the grotesque, yet in their 
representations of real life, aim to the utmost at 
beauty, grace and expression. To those enthusiastic 
admirers of mediaeval Art who may think there is 
something almost sacrilegious in comparing anything 
by Chinese bands for an instant with it, I might men- 
tion that Flaxman, than whom no man ever more 
fully appreciated early Italian Art, and who indeed 
was the first among the moderns to direct attention to 
it, saw how much, apart from subject, Chinese paint- 
ing had in common with it ; for I remember seeing 
Chinese pictures hanging on the walls of his parlor 
which he admired as well for their grace and simpli- 
city as for the beauty of their color. 

The severity of critics on the sameness of the works 
of one hand is not alwaysjust. Where it is sameness 
of an excellence wo should be grateful for it. The 
gentleness so utterly removed from insipidity of Ra- 
phael, the sublimity of Michael Angelo, the almost 
invariably golden tones of Titian, or the pei-vading 
silver of Paul Veronese, are things of which true taste 
never tires. To demand that every work of one mas- 
ter should be distinct in all its characteristics is some- 
thing which the conditions of human nature refuse to 
grant. We have sufficient variety in the varieties of 
the minds of men ; and the endeavor of a painter to go 
out of himself and into another, to give up what may 
be called his birtkright, is always to be lamented if he 
have genius. A friend of Stothard on being told that 
he had painted a picture very like Rubens, said, with 
much good sense, " I would rather see a picture by 
him very like Stothard." Gainsborough occasionally 
stands on the same level in portraiture with Reynolds, 
because he kept himself distinct ; but had he at- 
tempted the same style he must at once have fallen 
below his illustrious rival, there to remain. 

These observations, however, would lead us to a 
consideration of how fir the mind of every painter is 
reflected from his canvas, and which, for the present, 
I must defer ; remarking only that the varieties of 
Art, occasioned by such various manifestations of 
mind, form much of its real value, and that the criti- 
cism that woirld dethrone one genuine painter on ac- 
count of imperfections which, by the conditions of hu- 
manity, are in some form connected with each, to ele- 
vate another in his place, is as unjust as it is mis- 
chievous, for there is room enough for all, and need 
enough ; — and I have remarked that the taste which 
cannot tolerate the aberrations of genius for the sake 
of its real merits, is generall.y disposed to elevate me- 
diocrity; for being in reality blind to the highest 
qualities of Art, it docs not perceive the vast separa- 



tion between a true perception of Nature and that 
common-place imitation which passes with the multi- 
tude for what is natural. 



THORWALDSEN'S CHRIST. 

The following poem, for which we are indebted to 
the Literary World, is an illustration of an actual 
incident in the life of Thorwaldsen, the great Danish 
sculptor. It is told of him that when found one day 
by a friend in a state of despondency, he pointed to 
his statue of Christ, and exclaimed, " that his genius 
was decaying, as it was the first work he had felt 
satisfied with, nor should he ever again have a great 
idea." 

Silent stood the thoughtful sculptor. 

Gazing on the breathing stone. 
From the chaos of the marble 

Into god-like being grown: 
But a gloom was on his forehead. 

In his eye a drooping glance. 
And at length the heavy sorrow 

From the lip found utterance. 

" Holy Art ! thy shapes of beauty 

Have I can'cd, but ne'er before 
Reached my thought a faultless image. 

Still unbodied would it soar; 
Still the pure, unfound Ideal 

Would ensoul a fairer shrine; 
In my victory I perish. 

And no loftier aim is mine." 

Noble artist ! thine the yearning. 

Thine the great, inspiring word, 
Ey the sleepless mind forever 

In its silent watches heard ; 
For the earthly, it is pleasure 

Only earthly ends to gain ; 
For the seeker of the Perfect 

To be satisfied is pain. 

Visions of an untold glory 

Milton saw in his eclipse, 
Paradise to outward gazers 

Lost, with no apocalypse ; 
Holier Christs and veiled Madonnas 

Painted were on R.aphael's soul ; 
Melodies he could not utter 

O'er Beethoven's ear would roll. 

Ever floats the dim Ideal 

Far before the longing eyes ; 
Ever, as we travel onward. 

Boundless the horizon flies ; 
Not the brimming cups of wisdom. 

Can the thirsty spirit slake, 
And the molten gold in pouring 

Will the mould in pieces break. 

Voice within our inmost being 

Calling deep to answering deep. 
Midst the life of weary labor, 

Thou shall waken us from sleep ! 
All our joy is in our Future, 

And our motion is our rest ; 
Still tlie True reveals the Truer, 

Still the Good foretells the Best. 

Newbuiyport, Mass. E. A- W. 



THE VIRGINIA WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

Me. Crawford in a letter to the Commissioners 
of the State of Virginia, describes thus his projected 
monument : — 

"Matkrials for the construction of the Monu- 
JIENT. — The platform, or first base, to bo Virginia 
granite. 

" The stone base, and the entire structure rising from 
it, to be of Virginia marble, white, and of the purest 
quality. 

"The statues and the equestrian group to be wrought 
in bronze, of a rich and beautiful color, the effect of 
which would be greatly increased by the proper intro- 
duction of gold upon various parts of the costumes. 

"I consider bronze preferable, in point of durability, 
to marble ; it also allows greater freedom to the artist 
in the composition of the statues, and in obtaining a 
spirited and unimpeded action for the equestrian 
group. The perfection to which casting in bronze has 
been brought, in the present day, has given it the 
preference throughout Europe to marble, or any other 
material, for unenclosed monuments. 

"Statuary of the Monument. — Five of the statues 
upon the base of the monument are intended as repre- 
sentations of that number of the most distinguished 
men of Virginia — the selection of the subjects worthy 
of the honor, I, of course, leave to the consideration 
of the commissioners, suggesting however, that two of 
the five, at least, should be of a military character, in 



order to maintain the general effect and harmony of 
the monument. The sketches here given will explain 
this more fully. The sixth statue is designed as em- 
blematic of Virginia, and illustrates the motto upon 
its pedestal, "let there 1)6 light." The elevated 
torch is an indication of this — her left band is pointing 
to a broken emblem of tyranny at her feet, as expres- 
sive of the advance of liberty and the diffusion of 
knowledge. This statue can be placed according as 
the commissioners may require, either at the opposite 
point, which I consider to be the front of the monu- 
ment, because the face of Washington is turned in 
that direction, or in the place it now occupies. 

"CoSTU.ME OF Figures. — Regarding the costumes of 
the statues, I propose to follow strictly the dress worn 
by the personages during their public duties, and to 
make them, in every sense of the term, " full length 
portraits." The best argument for this may be found 
in the opinion of Washington, when consulted in rela- 
tion to the dress to be represented upon the statue, 
now in your Capitol. 
"Proportions of the Monu.iient. — The small figure 
upon the steps of the monument is in the proportion of 
one inch to twelve inches ; that is to say, it represents 
a person six feet high ; it may be moved at will by 
the commissionors to any part of the design, and thus 
enable them, by a simple process, to judge of the rela- 
tive proportions of the monument, if wrought out to 
the size I propose. For example, any one of the step 
fronts of the platform would, if enlarged to this size, , 
be twelve feet in length. 

" The statues around the pedestal structure would be 
nine feet in height. 

'* The equestrian group would measure, from the feet 
of the horse to the hat of the general, fourteen feet. 

" The entire height of the monument, from the 
ground to the head of Washington, would be between 
fifty and sixty feet. 

" Inscriptions upon the Monument. — The spaces 
between the statues, with the exception of the two sides 
which are filled with the arms of Virginia, are oflFered 
as suitable for inscriptions. An examination of the 
design will make this more apparent to the commis- 
sioners. 

" The upper portion of the pedestal structure might 
have the pannels at each end devoted to the recording 
the names of eminent civilians and others, whose 
efforts contributed to the success of our national inde- 
pendence. 

"On the sides of this portion I have placed thename 
of Washington alone; this arrangement is not pre- 
sented as final, but would, of course, follow such revi- 
sion as .the commissioners think proper to give the 
subject. 

"Site for the Monument. — I beg leave to suggest 
the second platform, that is to say, the lower one in 
front of the Capitol. 

"Cost of the Monument — Regarding the estimate 
of expenses that would be incurred by the erection of 
the monument, I can only say at present that my ob- 
ject has been not to exceed the sum appropriated by 
the legislature of Virginia for the work. 1 am not yet 
acquainted with the cost of marble or granite in Vir- 
ginia, and upon information in connection with .this 
must depend the possibility of making a correct esti- 
mate. 

"Should my design meet with approval, I shall then 
be enabled to enter upon a statement of the minute 
expenses, in such a manner as would, I hope, give en- 
tire satisfaction to your excellency and the commis- 
sioners. 

Time required for the completion of the monument, 
six years, commencing February 22d, 18^. 

A Boston paper adds the following : — 

" It was fashioned in clay, hero in Boston, last au- 
tumn, and afterwards cast in plaster. It was shown 
to a few friends of the fine arts, and appeared to them 
to be strongly marked by originality and beauty of 
conception. Those most familiar with European cities, 
acknowledge that its original was not to be found in 
any monument there. The truth is, the artistic world 
teems so with equestrian monuments that it would, at 
first sight, seem difficult for a sculptor to hit upon a 
new method of presenting a great man on horseback. 

" Mr. Crawford's model, however seems to us as ori- 
ginal in conception as it is graceful and beautiful in ex- 
ecution. The pediment or base of the whole is in the 
form of a star, each ray of which is adorned by a statue. 
One of these is an ideal impersonation of the state of 
Virginia, who, with a torch in her hand, and a broken 
crown at her feet, appears as the champion of freedom 
and of progress. The other statues will represent some 
of the most distinguished men of Virginia, contempo- 
raneous with the great chief himself. 

" From the centre rises an oblong pedestal surmount- 
ed by an equestrian statue of Wasnington, which is to 
be of bronze. Mr. Crawford has not modelled the Fa- 
ther of his Country either in the voluminous cloak which 
he never wore, or in that classic yet uncomfortable cos- 
tume of nature, in which it is-still leas probable that 



